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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND IIS SONS. 
BY SAMUEL M, JANNEY. 
(Concluded from page 386.) 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


James. But, may we not suppose that he in- 
ead and wine, which were used at 
the last supper, to be perpetuated in the church 
as symbols or figdres of his flesh and blood? for 
it.is not only mentioned by the evangelists but 
bythe apastle Paul, who says, “I have received 
of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, 
That the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
he was betrayed, took bread: and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat; 
this is my body, which is broken for you: this 
doin remembrance of me. After the same man- 


‘ner also he took the cup, when he had supped, 


saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me: for as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death till he come.” 1 Cor. xi. 23-26. 
Father. All the ceremonies of the Mosaic law 
were’observed by Jesus Christ; for that law was 
not abrogated till after his crucifixion. The pass- 
over Was one of these ceremonies, and had a more 
immediate reference to himself than any of the 
others. Itis not surprising then that he should, 
while celebriting this feast, endeavor to turn the 
attention of his followers to the spiritual meaning 
‘of it, by speaking of that bread which comes down 
from heaven and nourishes the soul; and of that 
wine which he would drink new with them in 
his Father’s kingdom. He told them, as oft as 
oy at and drank, to do it in remembrance of 
@ thereby they would show forth his death 
a beame. But did he not come to them again 
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to wile and to reign in dliean, when, after waiting 
at Jerusalem they weré all baptized with the Holy 
Spirit? This was the fulfilment of his promise, 
“T will not leave you comfortléss,—I will come 
to you,” and “ Lo! I am with} you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” This was to them 
the second appearance of Christ. And to every 
regenerated soul he still appears in spirit, and is 
that substance and life which fulfils all the 
shadows and ceremonies’of the law, and sets free 
from them. 

Moses, when he gave forth the outward law, 
was exceedingly particular as to the time and man- 
ner in which every ceremony should be perform- 
ed. He also left written directions respecting it, 
and instituted an order of priests and Levites to 
perform the service of the altar, and to explain 
the law to the people. 

But when Jesus Christ came to introduce the 
new covenant dispensation, he prescribed no out- 
ward ceremonies, nor did he institute any order 
of priests. Let us read his admirable sermon on 
the mount, which is the clearest “exposition we 
have of® chia doctrines, and we shall fing nothing 
there that would lead us to place reliance upon 
rites or ceremonies of any kind. Nothing short 
of purity of heart and uprightness of conduct, can 
render us acceptable with God. When he was 
about to leave his disciples, he told them “ to 
wait at Jerusalem until they should be endued 
with power from on high.” “For John truly 
baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” Acts i. 5. 
—‘* T have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he, the 
spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth.” John xvi. 12, 13. 

I therefore conclude, that as Jesus Christ 
‘blotted out the hand writing of ordinances that 
was against us, which was contrary to us, and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross,” 
Col. ti. 14,—he did not intend to introduce in its 
stead another ceremonial religion; but to lead 
his followers to the spiritual reality of communion 
with God. “ We are of the circumcision,” said 
the apostle Paul, “ who worship God in the spirit, 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” 

James. It appears from the history of the 
church, that the supper was celebrated by the 
primitive Christians, and the sacrament is still in 
use among almost every portion of the Christian 
churches. 
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Father. It is true that we have accounts of the 
supper being eaten by the primitive Christians ; 
but the ceremony now observed of eating a wafer 
and drinking of wine, is not a supper either as to 
time or form. 

Mosheim informs us, that “both the Asiatic 
churches and those of Rome fasted during the 
great week, (so that was called in which Christ 
died), and afterwards celebrated, like the Jews, a 
sacred feast ; at which they distributed a puschal 
lamb, in memory of the holy supper.’? The east- 
ern and western churches differed about the time 
and manner of observing this ceremony ; ‘and it 
occasioned many bitter disputes, and much blood- 
shed, after the church became corrupted. If the 
supper which Christ partook of with his disciples, 
and which was imitated by the primitive churches, 
was fhtended to be observed by succeeding gene- 
rations, who has a right to alter its form, or to 
omit some of its most ifiteresting features, or to 
substitute in its place another ceremony? Yet it 
has been altered, or entirely changed, by all the 
reformed churches, with the exception of the Me- 
nonists, or United Brethren. 

When Jesus had celebrated the passover with 
his disciples, “‘ he took a towel and poured water 
into a basin, and began to wash his disciples’ 
feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith 
he was girded. Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt 
never wash my feet; Jesus answered him, If I 
wash thee not, thou hast nopart with me. Simon 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head. Jesus saith unto 
him, He that is washed needeth not, save to wash 
his feet, but is clean every whit ; and ye are clean 
but not all. For he knew who would betray bim ; 
therefore said he, Ye are nut all clean. So after 
he had washed their feet, and had taken his gar- 
ments and was set down again, he said unto them, 
Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call me 
Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am. 
If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s 
feet ; for I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” John xiii. 4 
to 15. 

Now, this part of the ceremony is fully as in- 
structive as the rest, and was even more explicitly 
enjoined upon the disciples; yet it is entirely 
omitted by nearly the whole of professing chris- 
tendom. Instead of washing one unother’s feet, 
they sprinkle a little water in the face, and call it 
baptism ; and instead of eating the paschal lamb 
in the evening, they partake of a wafer in the 
middle of the day. 

James. It appears to me, that if these ceremo- 
Lies are to be observed at all, they ought to be 
performed precisely as described in the Scriptures; 
and not only these, but the anointing of the sick, 
and every other ceremony observed by the primi- 
tive Christians. We shall be much more excusa- 

_ ble for considering them all as types, which were 
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permitted for a season, but intended to be laid 
aside in the further progress of the church, than 
to select those which are most agreeable to our. 
selves, and to neglect and modify the others, 

Father. There is much allowance to be made 
for the early Christians, in their fondness for cer. 
emonial worship. The first converts were chiefly 
Jews, who had been accustomed from their infan- 
cy to the imposing rites of the old law, which had 
been enjoined upon them by the Most High 
through his servant Moses. Although the Mes. 
siah came to fulfil and to abrogate that law, we 
do not find any account in the Scriptures, that he 
prohibited the observance of it. But by instract- 
ing them in the spiritual nature of his kingdom, 
and directing their attention to the teachings of 
the spirit of Truth, which would lead them into 
all truth, he prepared the way for them to come 
out from their “ bondage under the elements of 
the world,” “that they might receive the 
adoption of sons.” Gal. iv. 3, 5. 

In the spiritual appearance of Christ, which is 
the establishment of Divine power in the hearts 
of his people, all the types and shadows of the 
old law and of John’s dispensation, are fulfilled. 
By this means the soul becomes purified and 
“‘ washed in the laver of regeneration,’’ *‘ in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our 
God.” It also feeds upon the hidden manna, the 
body and blood of Christ, which are the sub- 
stance and the life that come down from heaven, 
and give life tothe soul. These can say with the 
apostle, “‘ The cup of blessing which we bleas, is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? the 
bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? for we, being many, are 
one bread and one body, for we are all partakers 
of that one bread.”? 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. This can 
only be true of those who become members of 
that spiritual body of which Christ is the head. 
For, as in the animal body, every member is ani- 
mated with the same life, and the same blood 
circulates through every part, and supplies 
nourishment to all ; so in the spiritual relation,— 
the members, though many, are all partakers of 
one bread and form but one body. “ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock,” says Christ: “ if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” Rev. iii. 20. This is indeed the 
banquet of the soul, in which the new wine of 
the kingdom and the bread of life are distributed 
to nourish the soul unto everlasting life. 

I believe there are those among every sect and 
denomination, who come to partake of this spirit- 
ual food ; but many of these are so far influenced 
by education and tradition, as to believe it neces- 
sary for them to observe the typical -ceremonies 
which were instituted in a darker age, and given’ 
to a superficial people. May we not say to these 
sincere professors, as Paul said to the Galatians, 
“Received ye the spirit by the works of the 
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“ groans to be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption ;” then weary of living in vanity, he 
wishes to “die, that he may be dissolved and be 
with Christ,’ and then he is fully convinced 
that absolute security and perfect rest, are not 
compatible with his present state of life. 

As long as we continue in this world, we can- 
not possibly be free from the trouble and anguish 
of temptation. In confirmation of this truth, it 
is written in Job, that “the life of man upon 
earth is a continual warfare.’”’ Every one, there- 
fore, ought to be attentive to the temptations 
that are peculiar to his own spirit; and to per- 
severe in watchfulness and prayer, lest his ‘ ad- 
versary the devil, who never sleepeth, but con- 
tinually goeth about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour,” should find some unguarded place where 
he may enter with his delusions. 

The highest degree of holiness attainable by 
man, is no security against the assaults of temp- 
tation, from which his present life is not capa- 
ble of absolute exemption. But temptations, 
however dangerous and afflicting, are highly 
beneficial, because, under their discipline we are 
humbled, purified, and led toward perfection. 
All the followers of Christ have, through “ much 
tribulation and affliction, entered into the king- 
dom of God ;” and those that could not endure 
the trial, have fallen from the faith and expec- 
tation of the saints, and become reprobates.”’ 

There is no order of men, however holy, nor 
any place, however secret and remote, where, 
and among whom, temptations will not come for 
the exercise of meekness, and troubles rise for 
the trial of patient resignation ; and that this 
must be the condition of human nature in the 
present life is evident, because it contains in 
itself those restless and inordinate desires, which 
are the ground of every temptation, so that 
when one temptation is removed, another suc- 
ceeds, and we shall always have some degree of 
evil to suffer, till we recover the purity and _per- 
fection of that state from which we have fallen. 

Many, by endeavoring to fly from temptations, 


by flight, but by patience and humility, that we 
must become superior to all our enemies. He 


who only declines the outward occasion, and | 


strives not to eradicate the inward principle, is 





| tively short and gentle trials. 


tation peculiarly severe and dangerous, is the 
instability of our own minds, arising from the 
want of faith in God; and asa ship without a 
steersman is driven about by the force of con- 
trary winds, so an unstable man, that has no 
faith in God, is tossed and borne away upon the 
wave of every temptation. 

“ Gold is tried in the fire, and acceptable men 
in the furnace of adversity.”’” We frequently 
know not the strength that is hidden in us, till 
temptation calls it forth and shows us how much 
we are able to sustain. We must not, however, 
presume, but be particularly upon our guard 
against the first assaults, for the enemy will be 
more easily subdued if he is resisted in his ap- 
proaches, and not suffered to enter the portal of 
our hearts. A certain poet gives this advice, 

“ Take physic early ; medicines come too late 

When the disease has grown inveterate ;”* 
and the caution may be successfully applied to 
the assaults of sin,” the progress of which is 
gradual and dangerous. vil is at first presented 
to the mind by a single suggestion ; the imagi- 
nation kindled by the idea, seizes it with strength, 
and feeds upon it ; this produces sensual delights, 
then the motion of inordinate desire, and at 
length the full consent of the will. Thus the 
malignant enemy, not resisted in his first attack, 
enters by gradual advances and takes possession 
of the heart, and the longer opposition is defer- 
red by habitual negligence, the power of oppos- 
ing becomes every day less, and the strength of 
the adversary proportionably greater. 

To some, temptations are more severe at the 
beginning of their religious course, to others at 
the end; some are afflicted with them during 
the whole of life, and some experience compara- 
This variety is ad- 
justed by the wisdom and equity of Divine Provi- 
dence, which hath weighed the different states 
and dispositions of men, and ordered all its dis- 
pensations so as most effectually to tend to the 
salvation of all. Therefore, when weare tempted, 


| let us not despair, but rather, with more anima- 
have fallen precipitately into them, for it is not | 


ted'fervors of faith, hope and love, pray to God 


| that He would vouchsafe to support us under all 
| our trials, and in the language of St. Paul, “ with 





every temptation to make also a way to escape,” 
‘that we may be able to bear it. ‘ Let us hum- 


so far from conquest, that the temptation will ble our souls under the hand of God,” who hath 
recur the sooner, and with greater violence, and | promised to “ save and exalt the lowly and the 
he will feel the conflict still the more severe. It | meek.” 
is by gradual advances, rather than impetuous | By these trials, proficiency in the Christian 
efforts, that victory is obtained, rather by patient ‘life is proved. The power of Divine Grace is 
suffering that looks up to God for support, than | more sensibly felt in ourselves, and the fruits of 
by impatient solicitude and rigorous austerity. | it are more illustriously apparent to others. It 

Tn thine own temptations, often ask counsel : is, indeed, a little matter fora man to be holy 
of those that have been tried and have overcome, | and devout when he feels not the pressure of 
and in the temptations of thy brother, treat him | any evil ; but if, in the midst of troubles he main- 
not with severity, but tenderly administer the tains his faith, his hope, his resignation, and “ in 
comfort which you desire to receive. patience possesses his soul,” he gives a considera- 

That which renders the first assaults of temp- , ble evidence of a regenerate nature. Some, how- 
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Father. It is true that we have accounts of the 
supper being eaten by the primitive Christians ; 
but the ceremony now observed of eating a wafer 
and drinking of wine, is not a supper either as to 
time or form. 

Mosheim informs us, that “both the Asiatic 
churches and those of Rome fasted during the 
great week, (so that was called in which Christ 
died), and afterwards celebrated, like the Jews, a 
sacred feast ; at which they distributed a puschal 
lamb, in memory of the holy supper.’? The east- 
ern and western churches differed about the time 
and manner of observing this ceremony ; ‘and it 
occasioned many bitter disputes, and much blood- 
shed, after the church became corrupted. If the 
supper which Christ partook of with his disciples, 
and which was imitated by the primitive churches, 
was fhtended to be observed by succeeding gene- 
rations, who has a right to alter its form, or to 
omit some of its most ifiteresting features, or to 
substitute in its place another ceremony? Yet it 
has been altered, or entirely changed, by all the 
reformed churches, with the exception of the Me- 
nonists, or United Brethren. 

When Jesus had celebrated the passover with 
his disciples, “‘ he took a towel and poured water 
into a basin, and began to wash his disciples’ 
feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith 
he was girded. Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt 
never wash my feet; Jesus answered him, If I 
wash thee not, thou hast nopart with me. Simon 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head. Jesus saith unto 
him, He that is washed needeth not, save to wash 
his feet, but is clean every whit ; and ye are clean 
but not all. For he knew who would betray him ; 
therefore said he, Ye are nut allclean. So after 
he had washed their feet, and had taken his gar- 
ments and was set down again, he said unto them, 
Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call me 
Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am. 
If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s 
feet ; for I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” John xiii. 4 
to 15. 

Now, this part of the ceremony is fully as in- 
structive as the rest, and was even more explicitly 
enjoined upon the disciples; yet it is entirely 
omitted by nearly the whole of professing chris- 
tendom, Instead of washing one another’s fext, 
they sprinkle a little water in the face, and call it 
baptism ; and instead of eating the paschal lamb 
in the evening, they partake of a wafer in the 
middle of the day. 

James. It appears to me, that if these ceremo- 
Lies are to be observed at all, they ought to be 
performed precisely as described in the Scriptures; 
and not any these, but the anointing of the sick, 
and every other ceremony observed by the primi- 
tive Christians. We shall be much more excusa- 
ble for considering them all as types, which were 
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permitted for a season, but intended to be laid 
aside in the further progress of the church, than 
to select those which are most agreeable to our. 
selves, and to neglect and modify the others, 

Father. There is much allowance to be made 
for the early Christians, in their fondness for cers 
emonial worship. The first converts were chiefly 
Jews, who had been accustomed from their infan- 
cy to the imposing rites of the old law, which had 
been enjoined upon them by the Most High 
through his servant Moses. Although the Mes. 
siah came to fulfil and to abrogate that law, we 
do not find any account in the Scriptures, that he 
prohibited the observance of it. But by instract- 
ing them in the spiritual nature of his kingdom, 
and directing their attention to the teachings of 
the spirit of Truth, which would lead them into. 
all truth, he prepared the way for them to come 
out from their “ bondage under the elements of 
the world,” “that they might receive the 
adoption of sons.” Gal. iv. 3, 5. 

In the spiritual appearance of Christ, which is 
the establishment of Divine power in the hearts 
of his people, all the types and shadows of the 
old law and of John’s dispensation, are fulfilled. 
By this means the soul becomes purified and 
“washed in the laver of regeneration,’’ ‘‘ in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our 
God.” It also feeds upon the hidden manna, the 
body and blood of Christ, which are the sub- 
stance and the life that come down from heaven, 
and give life tothe soul. These can say with the 
apostle, ‘The cup of blessing which we bleas, is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? the 
bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? for we, being many, are 
one bread and one body, for we are all partakers 
of that one bread.’? 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. This can 
only be true of those who become members of 
that spiritual body of which Christ is the head. 
For, as in the animal body, every member is ani- 
mated with the same life, and the same blood 
circulates through every part, and supplies 
nourishment to all ; so in the spiritual relation,— 
the members, though many, are all partakers of 
one bread and form but one body. ‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock,” says Christ: “ if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” Rev. iii. 20. This is indeed the 
banquet of the soul, in which the new wine of 
the kingdom and the bread of life are distributed 
to nourish the soul unto everlasting life. 

I believe there are those among every sect and 
denomination, who come to partake of this spirit- 
ual food ; but many of these are so far influenced * 
by education and tradition, as to believe it neces- 
sary for them to observe the typical -ceremonies 
which were instituted in a darker age, and given’ 
to a superficial people. May we not say to these 
sincere professors, as Paul said to the Galatians, 
“‘ Received ye the spirit by the works of the 
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law, or by the hearing of faith ? Are ye so foolish? ; 


having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made per- 
fect by the flesh ?” Gal. iii. 2,3. * Let no man, 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of 


Time is passing away very rapidly with us 


both; we ought before very long to stand as 


soldiers in the fight. Are we making the prog- 
ress which will qualify us for this? Are we 
casting aside creaturely activity, the love of the 


the sabbath days,—which are a shadow of things | world, and the fear of it, and deepening in the 


to come, but the body is of Christ.” Col. ii. 16. | 
Let us consider whether we have not a testimony | 
to bear against many of those outward rites and | 


ceremonies, which may have been instituted as 


root? Indeed, this is a very serious matter for 
us to think of, now that we are mothers, and 
must seek for strength to guide and restrain 


| those who are dearer to us than life. If we could 


signs of a gospel day to come :—but if that day | but dwell under a constant concern for the right 


hes come, or if the ‘night is far spent, and the 
day is at hand,” let us prepare ourselves to turn 
away from the shadows, and walk in the light, 
that we may be “ children of the light and of the 
day” of pure gospel substance. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 391.) 

She writes thus in her journal :— 

10 mo. 8th, 1847. I had a precious feeling 
of comfort this morning in the thought that it 
is no matter how despised we may be, if we are 
permitted to find acceptance in the Beloved. It 
may be that pride and self-love mingle with our 
desires for usefulness, even in the Church. 
He see meet to refuse the qualification, He ma 
give it to others. “The meek will He guide in 
judgment, and the meek will He teach his way.” 

The willingness to be nothing, if that be His 


will, is sweet, and I desire to be very thankful 


If 


advancement of our dear children, I believe it 
would be very effectual. May the Lord take our 
little ones into His flock ! 

3 mo. 4th, 1848. I have had not a little quiet 
comfort this morning; but I have been exceed- 
ingly tried and exercised in the desire, that 
while I am faithful to the law and the testimony, 
I may in no wise depart from.a loving and char- 
itable spirit. I see much that I think is wrong ; 
may I be favored to preserve the right medium 
betweer too much liberality and bigotry. Could 
I but be preserved in a loving humble spirit, 
how happy I might always be. There is the 
command, “ Judge not:” let me ever bear this 
in mind. 

As a member of Friends’ Prison Association, 
she frequently spent the afternoon of First day 
at the Maryland Penitentiary, for the purpose of 
teaching the women confined there. 


12 mo. 13th, 1848. I felt this morning after 
the reading as though I would like to express a 


for this little ray of comfort, vouchsafed after a| desire that we might live nearer our heavenly 


time of deep humiliation. I have the deepest | Father; but I shrunk, because I feared I might 
cause for thankfulness in my abundant blessings ;!do wrong during the day, and thus bring re- 
my cup runneth over. May I see clearly what proach upon His cause. This was faithless, I 
my duty is, and be favored with strength to do know, but I am so weak. Oh, my Father, look 


it, not consulting my own ease or pleasure. 

In a letter to a dear friend she thus continues 
this subject : 

Battimorg, 11 mo. 7th, 1847. 

This stripped, weak state is very trying to 
that part which would fain seek the honor which 
cometh from man. I have been well-nigh dismay- 
ed, sometimes entirely so, but the heights have a 
greater tendency to separate us from the love of 
God than the depths. When the cross of Christ 
is the only refuge, with what strength of despair 
the soul clings to it. 

Ah, my dear, this is a pilgrimage—a warfare 
—no stopping for permanent rest until the jour- 
ney is over—no putting off the armor, or laying 
down the weapons, until the victory is won. I 
have excused myself in various ways from labor. 
I said I was weak, that I had other cares, that 
I was afraid ofa forward spirit; but I now see 
that it is in a great measure the withholding 
more than was meet that has tended to my deep 
poverty, and that if simple obedience had been 
yielded to gentle intimations, I should have had 
more peace. 


down with pity; and if Thou hast any service 
for me to perform, keep me near Thee in hu- 
mility, and let none of my actions bring reproach 
upon Thy cause, or blood upon my own head. 


In a letter to an aunt she writes :— 


BattimorE, 12 mo. 20th, 1848. 

My journeying has been mostly in the wilder- 
ness since we met; but this matters little if we 
can feel any evidence that the journey has been 
onward. The fear that it has not, has been cause 
of the greatest sorrow and discouragement, yet: 
there has been some arising of the well-spring 
of life. May we be favored to journey forward, 
keeping very near to our Master, and willing to 
follow Him whithersoever He leadeth. 

1 thought I felt a freedom to speak in this 
way to thee, my dear, to whom I feel bound, not 
only by the ties of natural affection, but by a 
deeper and stronger tie of spiritual sympathy, in 
which I have felt to crave for thee, as for my 
own soul, greater advancement and more heart- 
felt devotion, and such a close keeping to the 
light, even here amid trials and temptations, that 
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so we may be “always with the Lord.” Since we 
may truly say our cup runneth over, may we 
strive to prove our thankfulness by our obedi- 


ence. Oh, how earnestly do I crave this, having| 


proved so fully that the smile of our heavenly 
Father lights even the darkest path, and with- 
out it even the brightest is gloomy. 


That one so sensitive as the subject of this 
Memoir, who habitually tested herself by the 
highest standard, should often feel deeply her 
own shortcomings, and that the entries in her 
journal, or her confidential letters, should at 
such times give evidence of it, will not surprise 
those who knew her. But it would be doing 
injustice to her character, and especially to her 
Christian course, did we suppose that these 
struggles after the “life hid with Christ in God” 
unfitted her for the cheerful performance of so- 
cial duties, or lessened her enjoyment of the 
blessings by which she was surrounded. She 
was in truth the light of her household, and 
found a constant source of pure pleasure to her- 
self in the duties of a wife and mother. She 
entered with the fullest sympathy into the inno- 
cent enjoyments of her family, drawing on her 
own resources for their encouragement and in- 
struction ; or aiding them in the appreciation of 
the beauties of Nature. It was beautiful to re- 
mark how all her experience of the love and 
mercy of her heavenly Father did but deepen 
her love, first for the little family group, and 
then in ever expanding circles for all the objects 
of His tender regard. Nor was it less instruc. 
tive to learn from her example, that while true 
piety humbles us under a keener sense of our 
deficiencies, it teaches us to use all the faculties 
with which He has endowed us in the service of 
our Lord; and that such performance of duty is 
rewarded by an increase of ability, as well as by 
the evidence of His gracious approval. 

(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF DAVID SANDS. 


An anecdote of David Sands, related by 
Stephen Rogers to Thomas Scattergood and 
company, when travelling in New England : 


David Sands and Joseph Walton, travelling 
together, came to a spot noted for being the 
haunt of robbers, and were attacked by three, 
who ordered them to deliver up their horses, 
saddle-bags, purses, etc. David endeavored to 
appease them, telling them he was a considera- 
ble distance from home, and so feeble as to be 
rendered quite incapable of getting there with- 
out the help of his horse and money This 
availed nothing, for one of the ruffians mounted 
behind David, having his musket in his hand ; 
and, as they advanced towards the forest, ex- 
pecting there to be massacred, David perceived 
the robber behind him to lean back frequently, 
in. order to have room to give him a stroke with 
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his musket, and knock him off of his horse ; and 
in order to defeat his purpose, David leaned 
back also. His mind had been enveloped in 
darkness as tothe future, and he looked for 
nothing else than death, as soon as they came to 
the woods. However, all at once he felt a little 
ray of light, and the robber suddenly, just as 
they entered the forest, enquired his name. He 
was answered, “ David Sands.” This struck him 
so, that he said, “I have often heard of you; 
you shall receive no hurt.” They then dis- 
mounted, and left David and his friend on their 
horses; when the third robber, who had come on 
foot, was exceedingly exasperated, and said he 
would have something as a recompense—a great 
coat, if nothing else. The othertwo opposed this, 
and were finally obliged to hold him until David 
and Joseph escaped, his comrades telling them to 
ride off, for their accomplice would shoot them 
down if he could. This they did, and so escaped. 


It is not the different practices from one an- 
other that breaks the peace and unity, but the 
judging of one another because of different prac- 
tices.—IJsaac Pennington, vol 1. page 320. 


The great error of the ages of the Apostacy, 
has been to set up an outward order and uni- 
formity, and to make men’s consciences bend 
thereto, either by arguments of wisdom or by 
force ; but the property of the true church gov- 
ernment is to leave the conscience to its full 
liberty in the Lord, to preserve it single and 
entire for the Lord, to exercise and to seek unity 
in the light and in the Spirit, walking sweetly 
and harmoniously together in the midst of dif- 
ferent practices.—Jbid, page 323. 


PUBLICATION AND CIRCULATION OF BOOKS. 


It is a very common thing to hear of the evils 
of pernicious reading, of how it enervates the 
mind, or how it depraves the principles. The 
complaints are doubtless just. ‘These books could 
not be read, and these evils would be spared the 
world, if one did not write, and another did not 
print, and another did not sell, and another did 
not circulate them. Are those, then, without 
whose agency the mischief could not ensue, to 
be held innocent in affording this agency? Yet, 
loudly as we complain of the evil, and carefully 
as we warn our children to avoid it, how seldom 
do we hear public reprobation of the writers! As 
to printers, and booksellers and library-keepers, 
we scarcely hear their offences mentioned at all. 
We speak not of those abandoned publications 
which all respectable men condemn, but of those 
which, pernicious as they are confessed to be, 
furnish reading-rooms and libraries, and are hab- 
itually sold in almost every bookseller’s shop. 

If the inferior agents are censurable, the pri- 
mary agent must be more censurable. A prin- 
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ter or a bookseller should, however, reflect, that 
not to be so bad as another is a very different 
thing from being innocent. When we see that 
the owner of the press will print any work that is 
offered to him, with no other concern about its 
tendency than whetherit will subject him to pen- 
alties from the law, we surely must perceive that 
he exercises but a very imperfect virtue. Is it 
obligatory upon us not to promote ill principles 
in other men? He does not fulfil the obligation. 
Is it obligatory upon us to promote rectitude by 
unimpeachable example? He does not exhibit 
that example. If it were right for my neigh- 
bor to furnish me with the means of moral in- 
jury, it would not be wrong for me to accept and 
to employ them. 

I stand in a bookseller’s shop, and observe 
his customers successively coming in. One or- 
ders a lexicon, and one a book of scurrilous in- 
fidelity : one Captain Cook’s Voyages, and a new 
licentious romance. Ifthe bookseller takes and 
executes all these orders with the same willing- 


ness,'I cannot but perceive that there is an incon- | 


sistency, an incompleteness, in his moral princi- 
ples of action. Perhaps this person is so con- 
scious of the mischievous effects of such books, 
that he would not allow them in the hands of his 
children, nor suffer them to be seen on his par- 
lor table. But if he thus knows the evils which 
they inflict, can it be right for him to be the 
agent in diffusing them ? Such a person does not 
exhibit that consistency, that completeness of 
virtuous conduct, without which the Christian 
character cannot be fully exhibited. Step into 
the shop of this bookseller’s neighbor, a drug- 
gist, and there, if a person asks for some arsenic, 
the tradesman begins to be anxious. He consi- 
ders whether it is probable the buyer wants it 
for a proper purpose. If he does sell it, he cau- 
tions the buyer to keep it where others cannot have 
access to it; and before ha delivers the packet, 
legibly inscribes upon it, Poison. One of these 
men sells poison to the body, and the other 
poison tothe mind. If the anxiety and cau- 
tion of “the druggist is right, the indifference 
of the bookseller must be wrong. Add to 
which, that the druggist would not sell arsenic 
at all if it were not sometimes useful; but to 
what readers can a vicious book be useful ? 
Suppose for a moment that no printer would 
commit such a book to his press, and that no 
bookseller would sell it, the consequence would 
be that_nine-tenths of these manuscripts would be 
thrown into the fire, or rather that they would 
never have been written. The inference is ob- 
vious ; and surely it is not needful again tu en- 
force the consideration that although your refusal 
might not prevent vicious books from being pub- 
lished, you are not therefore exempted from the 
obligation to refuse. A man must do his duty, 
whether the effects of his fidelity be such as he 
would desire or not. Such purity of conduct 
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might no doubt cireumscribe a man’s business, 
and so does purity of conduct in some other pro- 
fessions: but if this be a sufficient excuse for 
contributing to demoralize the world, if profit be 
a justification of a departure from rectitude, it 
will be easy to defend the business of pick- 
pockets. 

I know that the principles of conduct whieh these 
paragraphs recommend lead to grave practical 
consequences : i know that they lead to the con- 
clusion that the business of a printer or book- 
seller as it is ordinarily conducted, is not consist- 
ent with Christian uprightness. A man may car- 
ry ona business in select works; and this by 
some conscientious persons, is really done. In 
the present state of the press, the difficulty of 
obtaining a considerable business as booksel- 
ler without circulating injurious works may 
frequently be great, and it is in consequence 
of this difficulty that we see so few booksellers 
among the Quakers. The few who d» conduct 
the business generally reside in large towns, 
where the demand for all books is so great that 
& person can procure a competent income though 
he excludes the bad. 

He who is more studious to justify his conduct 
than to act aright, may say that if a person may 
sell no book that can injure another, he can 
scarcely sell any book. The answer is, that al- 
though there must be some difficulty in discrimi- 
nation, though a bookseller cannot always inf. rm 
himself what the precise tendency of a book is 
—yet there can be no difficulty in judging re- 
specting numberless books, that their tendency 
is bad. If we cannot define the precise distine- 
tion between the good and the evil, we can 
nevertheless perceive the evil, when it has at- 
tained to a certain extent. He who cannot dis- 
tinguish day from evening, can distinguish it 
from night. ; 

The case of the proprietors of common circu- 
lating libraries is yet’ more palpable; because the 
majority of the books which they contain in- 
flict injury upon their readers. How it happens 
that persons of respectable character, and who join 
with others in lamenting the frivolity, and worse 
than frivolity, of the age, nevertheless daily and 
hourly contribute to the mischief without any ap- 
parent consciousness of inconsistency, itis difficuit 
to explain. A person establishes, perhaps, one 
of these libraries for the first time in a country 
town. He supplies the younger and less busy 
part of its inhabitants with a source of moral 
injury from which hitherto they had been exempt. 
The girl who till now possessed sober views of 
life, he teaches to dream of the extravagances 
of love; he familiarizes her ideas with intrigue 
and licentiousness ; destroys her disposition for 
rational pursuits ; and prepares her, it may be, 
fora life of infamy. These evils, or such as these, 
he inflicts, not upon one or two, bat upon as 
many as he can; and yet this person lays 
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his head upon his pillow as if, in all this, he 
was not offending against virtue or against 
man !—Dymond’s Essay, Essay 2d, Chapt. 9. 


A PSALM TO THE RAIN. . 


For a month past we have, with the exception 
of a single shower, suffered from a parching 
drought. The pastures were brown, the corn 
wilted, and even the deep-rooted trees, in ex- 
posed places, showed signs of thirst. On the 
Sabbath the sky gave tokens of a coming rain. 
All day the clouds seemed gathering their stores 
of water to pour forth. There were slight pre- 
monitory droppings, at intervals, all day, and we 
thought we detected, in the leaves of the trees 
and in the blades of grass, the dawning hope of 
a great rath; and it was so. It began raining at 
about six o’clock in the evening, and, with 
slight interruptions, rained till three on Monday 
morning. The timeliness of the shower, and its 
fall on the day of rest, brought to our minds the 
inimitable utterances of the Psalmist touching 
rain. We turned involuntarily to the one hun- 
dred and fourth psalm, that grand cosmical lyric 
—a portion of which Humboldt weaves most ap- 
provingly and appreciatingly into his “Cosmos.” 
And well he may. He is more honored than 
honoring in the reference. These are the sacred 
poet’s words on rain from heaven : 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys ; 

They run among the hills. 

They give drink to every beast of the field ; 

The wild asses quench their thirst. 

By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their hab- 
They sing among the branches. [itation ; 
He watereth the hills from his chambers ; 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 

He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 

And herb for the service of man ; 


That he may bring forth food out of the earth— 

Wine that maketh glad the heart, 

Oil to make his face shine, 

And bread, which strengtheneth man’s heart 
Psaum civ. 10-15. 


In another place the Psalmist rejoices thus : 
Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving ; 
Sing praise upon the harp, unto our God, 
Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 
Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 
He giveth to the beast his food: 
And to the young ravens which cry. 

Psat cxlvii. 7-9. 


The Prophet seems to touch the same harp in 
the following passages : 

When he uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of 
waters in the heavens. 


He causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends of the 
earth. 
He maketh the lightnings with rain, 
And bringeth foith the winds out of his treasures. 
Jer. ix. 13. 
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Again the sweet singer of Israel tunes his 
harp for this theme in these words : 
Thou visitest the earth and waterest it ; 


Thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which 
is full of water ; 


Thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so provi- 
ded for it. 


Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly, 
Thou settest the furrows thereof, 

Thou makest it soft with showers, 

Thou blessest the springing thereof. 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, 
And thy paths drop fatness. 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, 
And the little hills rejoice on every side. 


The pastures are clothed with flocks, 
The valleys also are covered with corn; 
They shout for joy, 


They also sing. Ps, lxv. 9-13, 
Then here the Psalmist and Prophet accord 

in the following strain : 

Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful rain, whereby 


thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when it was 
weary.—Ps, Ixviii. 9. 


Are there any among the vanities (false Gods) of the 
Gentiles that can cause rain ? 
Or can the heavens give showers ? 
Art tbou not he, O Lord, our God? 
Therefure we will wait upon thee, 
For thou hast made all these things.—Jmr. xiv. 22. 
We close this psalm with the affirming ques- 
tions of the sage of Uz: 
Hath the rain a father? 
Or who hath begotten the drops of dew? 
Jos xxxviii. 28. 


[Ohio Farmer. 


THE BENEFIT OF ADVERSITY. 
By Tuomas A’ Kewpis. 


It is good for man to suffer the adversity of 
this earthly life, for it brings him back to the 
sacred retirement of the heart, where only he 
finds that the heart is an exile from his native 
home, and ought not to place its trust in any 
worldly enjoyment. It is good for him also to 
meet with contradiction and reproach; to be 
evil thought of, and evil spoken of, even when 
his intentions are upright and his actions blame- 
less, for it keeps him humble, and is a powerful 
antidote to the poison of vain-glory. When we 
are outwardly despised and held in no degree of 
esteem and favor among men, then chiefly it is 
that we have recourse to the witness within us, 
which is God. Our dependence upon God ought 
to be so entire and absolute, that we should 
never think it necessary, in any kind of distress, 
to have recourse to human consolations. 

Wher a regenerate man is sinking under ad- 
versity, or disturbed and tempted by evil thoughts, 
then he feels the necessity of the power and 
presence of God in his soul, without which he 
certainly knows that he can neither bear evil 
nor do good: then he grieves and prays and 
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“ groans to be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption ;” then weary of living in vanity, he 
wishes to “‘ die, that he may be dissolved and be 
with Christ,’ and then he is fully convinced 
that absolute security and perfect rest, are not 
compatible with his present state of life. 

As long as we continue in this world, we can- 
not possibly be free from the trouble and anguish 
of temptation. In confirmation of this truth, it 
is written in Job, that “the life of man upon 
earth is a continual warfare.” Every one, there- 
fore, ought to be attentive to the temptations 
that are peculiar to his own spirit; and to per- 
severe in watchfulness and prayer, lest his “ ad- 
versary the devil, who never sleepeth, but con- 
tinually goeth about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour,” should find some unguarded place where 
he may enter with his delusions. 

The highest degree of holiness attainable by 
man, is no security against the assaults of temp- 
tation, from which his present life is not capa- 
ble of absolute exemption. But temptations, 
however dangerous and afflicting, are highly 
beneficial, because, under their discipline we are 
humbled, purified, and led toward perfection. 
All the followers of Christ have, through “ much 
tribulation and affliction, entered into the king- 
dom of God ;” and those that could not endure 
the trial, have fallen from the faith and expec- 
tation of the saints, and become reprobates.”’ 

There is no order of men, however holy, nor 
any place, however secret and remote, where, 
and among whom, temptations will not come for 
the exercise of meekness, and troubles rise for 
the trial of patient resignation ; and that this 
must be the condition of human nature in tbe 
present life is evident, because it contains in | 
itself those restless and inordinate desires, which | 
are the ground of every temptation, so that 
when one temptation is removed, another suc- | 
ceeds, and we shall always have some degree of | 
evil to suffer, till we recover the purity and _per- 
fection of that state from which we have fallen. 

Many, by endeavoring to fly from temptations, 
have fallen precipitately into them, for it is not | 
by flight, but by patience and humility, that we | 
must become superior to all our enemies. He | 
who only declines the outward occasion, and | 
strives not to eradicate the inward principle, is 
so far from conquest, that the temptation will | 
recur the sooner, and with greater violence, and | 
he will feel the conflict still the more severe. It | 





is by gradual advances, rather than impetuous | 
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tation peculiarly severe and dangerous, is the 
instability of our own minds, arising from the 
want of faith in God; and asa ship without a 
steersman is driven about by the force of con- 
trary winds, so an unstable man, that has no 
faith in God, is tossed and borne away upon the 
wave of every temptation. 

“ Gold is tried in the fire, and acceptable men 
in the furnace of adversity.” We frequently 
know not the strength that is hidden in us, till 
temptation calls it forth and shows us how much 
we are able to sustain. We must not, however, 
presume, but be particularly upon our guard 
against the first assaults, for the enemy will be 
more easily subdued if he is resisted in his ap- 
proaches, and not suffered to enter the portal of 
our hearts. A certain poet gives this advice, 

“Take physic early ; medicines come too late 

When the disease has grown inveterate ;”* 
and the caution may be successfully applied to 
the assaults of sin;*the progress of which is 
gradual and dangerous. Evil is at first presented 
to the mind by a single suggestion ; the imagi- 
nation kindled by the idea, seizes it with strength, 
and feeds upon it ; this produces sensual delights, 
then the motion of inordinate desire, and at 
length the full consent of the will. Thus the 
malignant enemy, not resisted in his first attack, 
enters by gradual advances and takes possession 
of the heart, and the longer opposition is defer- 
red by habitual negligence, the power of oppos- 
ing becomes every day less, and the strength of 
the adversary proportionably greater. 

To some, temptations are more severe at the 
beginning of their religious course, to others at 
the end; some are afflicted with them during 
the whole of life, and some experience compara- 
tively short and gentle trials. This variety is ad- 
justed by the wisdom and equity of Divine Provi- 
dence, which hath weighed the different states 
and dispositions of men, and ordered all its dis- 
pensations so as most effectually to tend to the 
salvation of all. Therefore, when weare tempted, 


| let us not despair, but rather, with more anima- 


ted’ fervors of faith, hope and love, pray to God 
that He would vouchsafe to support us under all 
our trials, and in the language of St. Paul, “ with 
every temptation to make also a way to escape,’’ 
that we may be able to bear it. “ Let us hum- 
ble our souls under the hand of God,” who hath 
promised to “ save and exalt the lowly and the 
meek.” 

By these trials, proficiency in the Christian 


efforts, that victory is obtained, rather by patient life is proved. The power of Divine Grace is 


suffering that looks up to God for support, than 
by impatient solicitude and rigorous austerity. 
Tn thine own temptations, often ask counsel 


more sensibly felt in ourselves, and the fruits of 
it are more illustriously apparent to others. It 
is, indeed, a little matter fora man to be holy 


of those that have been tried and have overcome, | and devout when he feels not the pressure of 
and in the temptations of thy brother, treat him | any evil ; but if, in the midst of troubles he main- 
not with severity, but tenderly administer the | tains his faith, his hope, his resignation, and “ in 
comfort which you desire to receive. | patience possesses his soul,” he gives a considera- 

That which renders the first assaults of temp- , ble evidence of a regenerate nature. Some, how- 
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ever, who have been blest with victory in com- 
batibg temptations of the most rigorous kind, 
are yet suffered to fall even by the lightest that 
arise in the occurrences of daily life; that being 
humbled by the want of power to resist such 
slight attacks, they may never presume upon 


their own strength to repel those that are more 
severe. 
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Primary Instruction.—The importance of 
placing young children under the care of well 
qualified teachers, has, we fear, been overlooked 
by very many who are déeply interested in the 
subject of education. Some parents who would 
willingly devote a liberal sum to the last two 
years of a child’s school education, would econ- 
sider that sum, expended for the same object in 
giving a child its earliest instructions, as extrava- 
gant and perhaps unnecessary. Is not this a 
great mistake, and does it not arise from igno- 
rance of the best method of fitting a child for 
the duties of maturity? 

The culture and direction of the intellectua] 
faculties, and the formation of good habits of 
thought, are acknowledged to constitute the basis 
for future mental development ; and is it not evi- 
dent that the more freely both parents and 
teachers appreciate this, the better will they be 
able to further the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of the child? Now, a teacher who gives a 
child a long lesson to learn which is imperfectly 
understood, and consequently badly recited, does 
a threefold injury ; the brain is over-taxed, the 
understanding clouded, and a habit of inaccuracy 
encouraged. No conscientious, judicious teacher 
would thus deal with a child. Its tender mind 
is deemed too sacred a trust ; and yet this is done, 
and will be done, so long as primary schools are 
conducted with so little reference to the desired 
end. 

The inquiring mind of a child naturally turns 
to the visible objects by which it is daily sur- 
rounded, and by its numerous questions shows 
that it longs to know the whys and wherefores 
of each. To meet this want of the youthful 

inquirer, an injudicious teacher gives him to 
commit to memory, “ Elements of Natura! Phil- 
osophy,” “‘ Elements of Physiology,” etc., arranged 
in formal questions and answers. “ Definitions,” 


during the severe suffering through which she passed, 
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in which neither word nor meaning is under. 
stood. Arithmetical examples to be worked out 
at home when the child is wearied and has but 
a confused idea of the principles upon which 
they are based. Compare this mode with that 
of an enlightened teacher, who directs the chil. 
dren how to observe, how to study, how to read 
with profit, and, in a word, how to use their 
powers. When children, thus trained, enter 
schools adapted to their maturer years, they 
study their lessons with pleasure to themselves, 
and bring their vigorous powers into healthful 
and legitimate play. 

Pupils thus diversely developed, and non- 
developed, are placed at finishing schools. The 
difficulties attendant upon their classification are 
obvious, and the teachers are harassed in the 
endeavors to do justice to all. To accomplish 
this the well trained are kept back, and the badly 
trained are over-taxed ; in many cases they leave 
school with enfeebled constitutions, from the fact 
that the work requiring quite six years, is crowd- 
ed into two or three. With great justice, the 
present popular mode of education in the schools 
for all ages is severely censured. To denounce 
a system as wrong does little good, unless the 
evils are pointed out and proper remedies sug- 
gested. May not some of these evils be traced 
to the defective training of little children both 
at home and at school, and to the want of such 
a co-operation between parents} and teachers, as 
would result in a clearer understanding of the 
needs of children and the right way to supply 
them ? 

We leave the further examination of this sub- 
ject at present, in the hope that it may arrest 
the attention of our readers, and lead them to 
feel its true importance. 


Drep,—On Fourth day, the 31st ult., Pinpar ANTRIN, 


in the 82d year of his age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held on Spruce St. 





residence of Thomas Cockayne, Fall Creek, Madison 
Co., Ind., ExizaserH, daughter of Marcellus S. and 
Eliza Cook, (the latter deceased), aged 1 year, 9 mos., 
and 24 days. 


Seventh month 12th, 1859, in London Grove 
Township, Chester Co., Pa., Axna, widow of Amos 
Pyle, aged 51 years and 6 months. 


—— On First day, lst of Fifth month, 1859, at the 
Hanson Farm, Kent Co., Delaware, after a sbort but 
severe illness, MaTitpa Ca..ey, aged about 67 years. 

Sbe was remarkably patient, calm and composed, 





On the 26th ult., after a short illness, at the 
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and manifested a meek and quiet spirit. Having had 
a presentiment, previous to her last sickness, that her 
stay here would be short, she appeared in no way 
alarmed when attacked, and although, owing to the 
nature of her disease, it was with difficulty she could 
speak, the peaceful serenity of her countenance, to the 
very last, went to confirm the evidence, which had pre- 
viously been furnished in her virtuous life, that her 
day’s work was done io the day-time. She was a mem- 
ber of Little Creek Preparative, and Camden Monthly 
Meetings of Friends. She was a zealous attender of 
meetings for worship and discipline; encouraging all 
her children and others to go to meeting, believing, as 
she often expressed, it was a duty enjoined upon us to 
observe. The poor and oppressed found in her a 
ready sympathizer in their troubles; and, as she was 
a woman endowed with great physical energy, her 
bands were not found idle, but were actively engaged 
attending to the duties of life, observing the Apostle’s 
injunction, “to be not slothful in business.” 


FREE LABOR. 


The undersigned avails himself of the privi- 
lege, kindly granted him through “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer,” to inform the friends of Free La- 
bor that he has received a full supply of Refined 
Sugars, of the usual grades, which he is selling 
at reduced prices. He is also filling up his stock 
of domestic Dry-Goods of his own manufacture, 
ready for the autumn sales. 

Gro. W. TayYtor, 
Corner Fifth and Cherry Streets. 
Philada. 9mo., 1859. 


WANTED—A Male Teacher, qualified in every re- 
spect to teach a boarding-school for both sexes. 


SrepHen Cox, 
North Rush, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Address 


8mo. 23, ’59. 


From the Leisure Hour. 


SUBTERRANEAN ROME. 


Of the multitudes that throng the streets of 
Rome, mingling in the revelry of the carnival, 
or gazing with awe upon the colossal ruins of 
departed greatness, very few think of a city be- 
neath their feet, by which not only a great part 
of the city is undermined, but whose ramifica- 
tions stretch far out into the adjoining Campagna. 
If we may believe the Roman ciceroni, who, 
however, are not altogether trustworthy in the 
matter, the galleries and passages of this city ex- 
tend fur twenty miles. Certain it is, that the 
excavations of the far-famed Roman catacombs 
—for to these we refer—are of vast and unknown 
extent. Seroux d’Agincourt, who devoted sev- 
eral years to exploring their dark and intermin- 
able recesses, describes an adventure which illus- 
trates their immensity. It happened in that 
[branch which reaches from the church of St. 
Agnes to the river. ‘ These catacombs,” he 
says, “ had long been closed, and I had them 
opened in hopes of finding monuments. My un- 
dertaking was unsuccessful, and it involved me 
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in extreme peril. My guides, as well as myself, 
were lost for more than hour. We had the ut- 
most difficulty in keeping our lights from being 
extinguished, and seemed on the point of ending 
our lives there. The same accident happened to 
my old friend, M. Robert ; and my draughtsman, 
M. Machiavelli, was once exposed to the same 
danger. Montfaucon, in his ‘ Diarium Italicum,’ 
relates a similar accident to another Frenchman 
and himself. We made our escape from the cat- 
acombs at last, by discovering one of the open- 
ings which served for the purposes of letting 
down bodies in the first ages of Christianity.” 
These holes for the lowering of bodies and the 
admission of light and air, are numerous; and, 
together with chasms, where the superincumbent 
soil has given way and fallen in, are dangerous 
pitfalls to the incautious horseman. 

The catacombs of Rome originated, we may 
mention, in excavations for building material. 
The imperial city stands upon a soil of volcanic 
origin, which has extensive beds of travertin and 
other rocks, so soft as to be easily worked, and 
yet hard enough for the architect’s purpose. 
Layers of sand likewise occur, which is greatly 
valued from its cohesive properties when made 
into mortar. With the very earliest ages of the 
city, the work of excavating these beds and lay- 
ers began, and materials for the greater part of 
the buildings on the surface were thus procured 
from the quarries beneath. This continued for 
many centuries, until the soil under and around 
the city has been burrowed into a uetwork of 
galleries and passages, which are sometimes two 
or three deep, each of them being generally 
about eight feet high by four or five wide. 

These dark and dreary caverns were once pop- 
ulous, but not with the living. Beneath imperial 
Rome was a necropolis—a city of the dead. 
Slaves, poor strangers and others, who from any 
cause were excluded from family sepulchres, were 
buried here ;* and here, too, the Christians 
brought their dead. The bodies of the martyrs, 
mangled in the amphitheatre, mutilated by the 
sword, burnt at the stake, here found rest, till 
the avarice of Papal Rome invaded the sanctity 
of the tomb, and dragged thence, ruthlessly and 
indiscriminately, crumbling skeletons and rotten 
grave-clothes, to replenish her coffers by their 
sale as relics. There exists, we may observe, at 
Rome, a society of twenty-four persons who are 
called Cavatori delle Catacombe, whose sole busi- 
ness it is to explore the catacombs and supply 
the demand for the remains of martyrs and 
saints. By a whimsical arrangement, they are 
paid out of the fees received from the sale of in- 
dulgences for marriage within the prohibited 
degrees. 


* Dr. Maitland, in his very valuable and interesting 
volume, ‘‘ The Church in the Catacombs,” seems to 
deny this; but the very passage he quotes from Horace 
is sufficient to prove it. 
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It is their connexion with the early and per- 
secuted church, however, which invests the cata- 
combs with their deepest interest. They afforded 
a refuge for the Christians when living, and a 
place of sepulture when dead. Either by the 
conversion to the new faith of some of the quar- 
rymen who worked in these subterranean re- 
cesses, or by the consignment to these sepulchral 
vaults ofsome of the enslaved Christians, (many of 
whom we know to have been condemned to work 
in the quarries), the persecuted church gained 
free access to the spot. Sheltered far under- 
ground, the melody of their hymns could not 
reach the upper air. Superstitious terrors ren- 
dered their enemies loth to follow them into this 
abode of death ; and, if pursued, faithful guides ac- 
quainted with the intricacies of the place, enabled 
them to baffle pursuit in the dark and tortuous 
passages. Some, indeed, of the galleries seemed 
to have been blocked up by artificial means, so 
as to render the more distant ramifications almost 
inaccessible ; and, sheltered in them, some of 
the early Christians, for a series of years, eluded 
the pursuit of their sanguinary persecutors. Hip- 
polytus, a Christian fugitive, was thus for a long 
time hidden, being supplied with food by the 
children of his sister Paulina, who, with her hus- 
band Adrian, though heathens, were yet faithful 
and kind to their relative. The unconverted 
state of the iatter, living in the darkuess of hea- 
thenism, preyed upou Hippolytus’ mind ; and, 
gratitude for their kindness, as well as affection 


for their children, who were the messengers of 
their bounty, rendered him growingly anxious 
that they should come to the knowledge of the 


truth. He therefore concerted a plan with his 
fellow fugitives for the detention of the children 
when they next came. The parents were thus 
compelled to seek them in the catacombs, where, 
after many efforts, they themselves at length 
yielded to the arguments and entreaties of their 
brother, and were baptized by Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome, who had long been a resident in the 
subterranean hiding-place. Being eventually 
discovered and seized, they all received the crown 
of martyrdom together. 

Dark and intricate as these recesses were, they 
did not always afford a secure retreat. Guiseppe 
Sanchez asserts that, in the catacombs which he 
describes, several hundreds took refuge from the 
Diocletian persecution, and being pursued, were 
put to death on the spot. Three bishops of Rome, 
Xystus, Stephen and Caius, are also said to have 
suffered martyrdom there; the last, after resi- 
dence in them for eight years. 

For the purposes of worship, several passages 
into vaulted chambers were enlarged, and we can 
still discover indications of the religious assem- 
blies, in fonts for the administration of baptism, 
slabs of stone on which the eucharistic bread and 
wine were placed, and sacred symbols inscribed 
on the walls. How inexpressibly affecting must 
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have been the meetings for worship here! ¢ 
off by a frightful abyss from the abodes of living 
men—surrounded by the dead—the corch dig 
pelling for’a little space the sepulchral glog 
which encircled the band of worshippers, with 
wall of darkness so dense as to seem solid—whj 
the silence of the grave is broken at intervals } 
hymns of joy and triumph, and by the words, 
‘‘T am the resurrection and the life; whoso } 
lieveth in me shall never die.” Suddenly 
tramp of men and the clatter of arms are heard 
sounding along the vaulted aisles. In an instang 
the torch is extinguished, a few suppressed whi 
pers are heard, and the guides have led the faith. 
ful band beyond the reach of danger. Or, perhaps, 
there has been treachery, and every avenue 
been occupied by the soldiers. Driven lik 
frighted deer from point to point, the toils clos 
around them ; and young children, timid virgins, 
brave young men, and aged pastors, are alike cut 
down with ruthless cruelty! A Christianity 
that endured perils like these joyfully, must haw 
been—in most cases at least—a real, not a nom 
inal thing. 

The name of cemetery, derived from a Greek 
word meaning a bed-chamber or sleeping. place, 
has been given to the excavations we have d 
scribed, in consequence of their having been th 
spot where the Christians interred their dead. 
The idea that death itself was, to the true Chris 
tian, but ‘‘a falling asleep,” was thus brought to 
mind by the very name given to the body’s final 
resting-spot. Numerous inscriptions have been 
discovered, marking the graves of the membem 
of the primitive church ; and these little memen- 
toes, unimportant as they may have appeared at 
the time, furnish very important historical evi- 
dence as to the state of feeling prevalent among 
the poor and illiterate Christians in early times. 
Dr. Maitland, adverting to this subject, admira- 
bly says: “The fathers of the church live in their 
voluminous works; the lower orders are only re 
presented by these simple records, from which, 
with scarcely an exception, sorrow and complaint 
are banished; the boast of suffering, or an appeal 
to the revengeful passions, is nowhere to be 
found. One expresses hope, another faith, a third 
charity. The genius of primitive Christlanity, 
‘ to believe, to love, and to suffer,’ has never been 
better illustrated. These ‘sermons in stones’ 
are addressed to the heart, not to the head—to 
the feelings rather than to the taste.”” These in 
scriptions are sometimes so rude in execution, 
so ungrammatical in construction, and so incor- 
rect in spelling, as to render it difficult to deters 
mine their meaning; but this rather increases 
than diminishes their value, since it proves them 
to be the natural and spontaneous utterances of 
illiterate believers. 

The graves are niches cut in the rocky walls, 
one above another, in which the bodies were de 
posited, and then closed with slabs. These occur 
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yenerally in three tiers, and the total number of 
interments must have been immense. M. d’Agin- 
sourt speaks of them as forming millions. 

Many of these graves have been opened, but 
on most of them time, as might have been ex- 
pected, has done its devastating work. “It would 
be difficult,” says the French writer just named, 
‘to form an exact idea of the remains of a hu- 
man body reduced so nearly to annihilation. A 
ittle white dust showed where the head, the 
pones of the shoulders, thighs, kites, and ankles 
had been. This dust showed the direction, of 
bones, but it was not a body, not even in - 
fon, that we saw; they were vestiges, hardly to be 
aced, and at a breath the whole disarpeared.”’ 


A BRAHMIN INSULTED AT THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS. 
LETTER FROM J. C. GANGOOLY, A BRAHMIN. 
To the Editor of the Boston Transcript. 

Most of your readers are my valued friends, 
who take much interest in my Christian mission, 
and whose kind spmpathy has been my hope and 
help ever since the wise Providence has com- 
mitted me to their charge. During my travel 


over these United States, I had little time to tell 
even those intimately known about my trip. The 
easiest way to inform them of my course is 
through you, for a Bengalee proverb says, “ By 
pouring water on your head you wet almost every 


part of your body.” I was gone a little over ten 
weeks, aud had kind hands and hearts for my 
guide. Wherever I went I met a Christian 
welcome among the brethren. An innocent 
curiosity to know all about me, drew crowds in 
the cars, steamboats, or hotels. My mouth, like 
the temple of Janus, was opened to answer the 
questions of the inquisitive Americans. And 
there was such a demand for my autographs, 
that my handwriting, which was wretched before, 
is now little improved, I had to write so much. 
I will speak of these pleasant things in my next; 
in this let me bring to your notice the sad, dis- 
agreeable experience that occurred in the latter 
part of my travel. This 1 do, because it is 
pleasanter to dispose of the vegetables first, and 
use the pies and custard at the end 
The object of note we visited last was the 
Mount Washingtom As we must come home 
by way of Portland, we gave liberty to the Craw- 
ford House horses and fixed up ourselves with 
staves to walk down to the Glen House. After 
a fatiguing walk of four hours, we reached the 
lace mentioned above. We were all tired, 
ungry and thirsty, for my part I should say I 
was entirely used up and very hungry indeed. 
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force of will I now do take hold of anything 
innocently tiresome, that I might be useful in 
time of emergency. Secondly, owing to the 
entire change of my dict, I do not relish a great 


many things here, and very seldom I find a good 


breakfast, for it is composed of things which I 
am unaccustomed to eat, and the strong flavor of 
the hot drinks takes away half my appetite. In 
short I look at the dinner with a fond eye. It 
draws me toward it from the morning, and helps 
me to walk in the afternoon. 

My first inquiry to the porter was, “ What is 
your dinner hour, sir ?’ and being informed “ one,” 
I began to fix an ardent gaze upon the ciock and 
on my own watch. The bell rang, and the ladies 
and gentlemen, like bees, rushed out of their 
rooms for the dining hall. My good friend, the 
clergyman, was then in the “ wash-room,” and I 
was impatiently waiting for him. He came out 
and we directed our steps tothe hall. Sad hour! 
The chief officer whispered to my brother that he 
would not admit me in the house! Of course, 
my friend felt bad, and appealed to him in the 
name of my Boston friends, in the name of hu- 
manity, informed him who I was, mycountry, my 
worth, &c., and how I was treated respectfully 
in the first class hotels in NewYork, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, at Lake George and Sara- 
toga. In vain he plead. His reasonings and re- 
monstrances effected nothing. The tyrant knew 
before who I was when I[ wrote my name and place 
in the register. His hard heart did not move. 
I said to my friend, “Sir, does he want to put 
me in a separate place?” ‘‘ Separate place!” he 
said ; “ to no place.” 

Shame and disappointment filled our hearts, 
and I, in despair, went near the counter and drank 
three tumblers of water as substitutes for the 
three different heads in the dinner, viz: the ve- 
getables, pastry, and desert. Upon this, we both 
came out to the piazza, and my friend once more 
asked them the ground of such an unchristian 
act. A pale-looking, weak, tall man with an apron 
round his waist, heard all that we said, and 
seeing the passengers had got into the stage, took 
my friend in the parlor, and said we might take 
our dinners then if we chose. ‘“ All aboard !” 
the driver cried, and we bade farewell to the 
Glen House forever. We had time enough 
to buy our tickets at Gorham, as the train took us 
in right off. However, my good friend managed 
to secure four pieces of sponge cake from the Al- 
pine House, where I had a letter of introduction 
from Rev. T.S. King. Mr. Editor, you can judge 
how we two men made our dinner on four pieces 


| of cake. 


In the boat there was no tea-arrangement, so 


The reasons are these : living in a country where | we had to go to our berths for supper. I would 


a pice (less than a cent) will carry you seven 
miles ou water, and being a Brahmin, I was 
never called on to labor. The Brahmin aristo- 
cracy is above physical labor. With a strong 


| not write any more of this; simply 1 should say 
| that the man who refused admittance to me, for 


my oriental color, ought to know that, while com- 
plexion is not the standard in the whole world, 
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nor in heaven, his Master and Lord was an Ori- 
ental—the Apostles were so too; and finally, he 
ought to know this—that, as far as the civilization 
and pre existence of national glory is concerned, 
as there is distance between him and a negro, so 


there is the same distance between him and a 
Brahmin. 


Dear sir, a gentleman recognizes a gentleman— 
“a jeweller knows a jewel.” The good host of 
Congress Hail, Saratoga, where the fashions and 
gaieties of the summer are proverbial, drew an 
extra chair by my side, and entertained me with 
the sweet words of his lips, besides the dainties 
of the table before me. J. CU. GANGOOLY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Erautu Mo. 


1858. 1859+ 
Rain, during some portion of the 


24 hours, ; : - 12 days. 9 days 
Rain, all or nearly all day, . + 1 Lo 
Cloudy without storms, ; > eG, SS -e s 
Ordinary clear, . ‘ . 1 36 « 


— — 


31 31 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &C. 
Mean temperature of the month 
per Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Highest do. during month do. 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 54. ‘“ 54, . 
Rain during the mionth, 4.94 in, 4.73 in. 
Deaths during do. counting four 
current weeks for each year : 
Deaths in New York during the 
third week in 8 mo. of each year, 638 710 
Do. in Philadelphia do. do. 281 205 
The average of the mean temperatures of this month 
for the past seventy years has been .72.68 deg., while 
the highest during that period occurred in 1851, 77.50 
deg. ; and the lowest in 1816, 66 deg. 
SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three summer 
months of 1858, 
Do. do. do. 1859, 
Average of mean temperature of do. 
for the past seventy years, 
Highest summer do. for three sum- 
mer months, 1828, 1838, 77.66 * 
Lowest do. do. do. 1816, 66.00 


The retrospection called for by these. reviews 
during the present year, have been to the com- 
piler unusually interesting. Take the single 


item of deaths for the summer months of the 
past two years : 


76.25 deg. 73.35 deg 
89. . op “ 


75.62 deg. 
72.45 6 


13.26 


1858. 
760 

1595 

1097 


1859. 
709 
1217 
862 
Total, 3452 2788 
Showing a decrease of 664, and this, too, with a rap- 
idly increasing population. , 


Sixth month (four weeks), 
Seventh month (five weeks), 
Eighth month (tour weeks), 


A glance at the figures shown by the mortality 
in New York, adds considerable interest to the 


subject. A carefully prepared editorial, pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Lvening Bul. 
letin, of this city, embraces the following statis- 
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tics. ‘We have summed up the reports of 
cities, for the week ending August 20, as follo 
“No. of Estimated 
Deaths. Population. 
710 710,000 
205 600,000 
Brooklyn, 161 200,000 
Biltimore, 126 220,000 
Boston, 92 160,000 


Total, 1294 1,890,000 1 to 14 

Then as to rain—during the greater portig 
ofthe three summer months neither flood § 

Waught has troubled us—the refreshing sho 
or more lengthy rains, appear to have visited 
husbandman just when it was wanted. They 
count for the eight months just closed, as e¢ 
pared. with the two previous years, shews : 
1857. 1858. 1359. 

37.47 inches. 26.84 inches. 39.97 inches, 

Again, as to temperature. When have 
known as pleasant a summer as that we have ju 
passed through? 

Although the mean temperature is only a trifi 
below the average of the past seventy years, the 
have been fewer extremes of heat and cold than 
sometimes occur. 

The splendid aurora, which appeared on the 
evening and night of the 28th ult., without any 
other striking phenomena, is alone suffivient t 
render both the month and the year memorable 
to every lover of the beautiful. J. M. E. ” 

Partape.pais, Ninth month 1, 1859. 


Ratio 
of deatl 
1 to 100 
1 to 299) 
1 tol 
1 to 17% 
1 to 1739 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 


‘“ WHAT THE MEEK HEART DID.” 
Look out, oh! weary heart, look out 

In the wide world and see 
If there thou findest a laurel wreath, 

Or a great work for thee. 


Then the weak heart looked sadly out, 
On scenes of change and strife, 

And saw no fame-wreath for its brow, 
No great work for its life. 


So, little deeds that thronged its path 
That heart took meekly up; 

Its meed of sufftring humbly drank, 
And drained the bitter cup. 


The quiet life was truly lived, 
To have done more it would ; 
But there is written this of such, 
“ She hath done what she could.” 
anniiinmmedl 


CHARITY. 


0 love, how wondrous thou and holy; 

When nought on earth hath power to quell 
The iron might of melancholy, 

One touch of thine hath snapt the spell. 


One vigil by a fevered bed— 
One solace given to heart opprest— 
One pang assuaged, one aching head 
With gentlest soothing lulled to rest: 


To weary age one fond cares:, 
Poor guerdon for the love of years— 
One smile et childhood’s playfulness, 
Or patient care to dry its tears ; 


i 
] 
| 
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Or less than these—the common flow 
Of simple, self-forgetting mirth, 
When Veils the heart its inner woe, 
So not to cloud the social hearth ; 
bese, when, as locked_in polar ice, 
Lifeless and crushed the heart has lain— 
These, like a breath from paradise, 
Have warmed it into life again. - 
0 gentlest minstrel! thou canst tell 
What best can soothe the troitded breast : 
‘He prayeth well who loveth well ! 


He prayeth best who loveth best!” 
Chambers'’s Journal, 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Indissolubly connected with the topic of pef- 
nal appearance is the monotonous one of dress, 
d it would be difficult to give a better illustra- | 
bn of its importance than an anecdote related | 
Girard, the famous French painter. 


When a very young man, he was the bearer of P 


letter of introduction to Lanjuipeis, (the dis- | 
pguished leader of the Gixondists), and, in the 
relessness or sere of genius, he repaired 
the (then) imperial ¢qunsellor’s house, very 
abbily attired. His reception was extremely | 
ld; but in a few remarks, that dropped from | 
m in the course of conversetion, Lanjuinais 
soovered such striking proof of talent, good | 
nse and amiability, that on Girard’s rising to 
ke leave, he rose too, and accompanied bis vis- | 
or to the ante-chamber. The change was so 
riking that Girard could not avoid an expres- | 
on of surprise. ‘ My young friend,” said Lan- | 
hinais, anticipating the inquiry, ‘‘ we reccive | 
» unknown person according to his dress, we 
brt with him according to his Yierit.”— Titan. 


SMOKING A CAUSE OF INSANITY. 
| 


The terrible ravages which tobaccé is making on | 
he bodies and minds of the young, seem to be 
ttracting the attention of medical men in vari- 
parts of the world, In a pamphlet just 
sued by Dr. Seymour of London, on Private Lu- | 


ie 


tic Asylums, and the causes of insanity of late | 
ears, the Doctor denounces with emphasis as one | 


fthe producing causes the immoderate smoking 
sdulged in by boys and young men at universi- 
es and “ larger schools called colleges.” 


this country as those of Europe. 
ersant with disease can doubt that excessive 
noking, especially in the case of young people, 
ust be highly injurious to both mind and body. 
is effect is to depress the circulation—the heart 
ecomes weak, irregular in its action, and the 
milse is scarcely to be felt. The victim becomes 
resolute and nervous, his appetite fails, and his 
ind fills with imaginary evils. This may con- 
ue for years, but at length the smoker dies, 
ten suddenly ; then the examination has shown 
at the muscular structure of the heart is im- 


The | 
Doctor’s remarks are as applicable tothe youths | 
No one con- | 
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perfect in its action ; the left side is thin, and in 
some cases, in which sudden death has occurred, 
there has been found little more than a strip of 
muscular fibre left on that side.—N. Y. Waverly. 


THE SHAKERS. 


This remarkable commanity, who have occu- 
pied a large share of public attention, was 
founded in England about the year 1750, by one 
James Wardly. They first obtained notoriety 
through the agency of their most distinguished 
member, Anne Lee. This person was born at 
Manchester, in 1736, and was the daughter of 
a blacksmith. In'early life she was employed 
in manual labor, as a cutter of hatter’s fur. She 
subsequently married a blacksmith named —_nd- 
ley. In 1756 she became a member of th@ new 
sect which Wardly had founded, and ‘-<oh her 
eculiar qualities made her its chief member, 
and gave the sect unusual prominence. In 1774, 
in consequence of her vagaries and those of her 
associates, they were persecuted tg some extent, 
and they determined to emigrate. They sailed 


|from Liverpool, and arrived in New York, in 


that year. They located themselves at Water- 


| vliet, near Albany, and there the first communi- 


ty of Shakers in this country was organized. 
Anne continued to be the presiding genius of the 


, Society till her death, which took place in 1784. 


This extraordinary woman asserted, and her 
followers believed, that she was the person 


| referred to in the 12th chapter of Revelations ; 


that she spoke seventy-two different languages, 
and that, though all these were unintelligible to 
the living, she conversed by their means with the 
dead ; that she was the mother of all the elect ; 
that she travailed in spirit for the whole world ; 


| that no blessing could descend upon mankind 


except through her ; and that all should confess 
their sins to her, and ask forgiveness through 
her intercession, before they could obtain the 
pardon of God, and happiness either here or in 
the world to come. 

In regard to their outward arrangement, the 
Shakers have always lived in isolated communi- 
ties, and have observed a community of goods. 
| Their arrangements are very primitive and sin- 
gular; and the farms which they now possess 
| have been remarkable for the excellence and 
abundance of their produce. The Shakers have 
|always been exemplary in their conduct, and, 
| notwithstanding their peculiar religious opinions, 
| their industry, frugality, sobriety and chastity, 

have always been unsurpassed. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of this sect 
| is that which gives their name. Prominent in 
| their public worship is a ceremony resembling 

dancing, in the execution of which they shake 
prodigiously, and hence their distinctive title. 
When they assemble in their meeting-house for 
| public worship, the males are arranged in pairs, 
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following each other in regular file, two and two 
together. The women are arranged in the same 
way. They thus form a complete circle round 
the room, in the centre of which is a small com- 
pany of a dozen males and females, who sing 
the tunes and mark the tine. The following is 
a specimen of one of their verses: 
“ Perpetual blessings to demand, 
Perpetual praise oa every band, 
Then leap for joy with dauce and song 
To praise the Lord forever.” 

While the congregation are marching and 
dancing to the music around the room, they keep 
time by beating the air with their hands, held 
out in front of them, very much resembling the 
usual attitude of kangaroos. Sometimes they 
give an occasional leap, when their emotions of 
joy become more exuberant than common. The 
first dance continues about five minutes. The 
second is characterized by much more rapid mo- 
tion and laststwiceas long. Aftera while, they be- 
come worked up to such apitch of fervor that the 
utmost violence and convulsion prevail. Each 
person breaking away from the rest, dance on 
their own hook, whirling themselves around in 
prouettes, and performing evolutions with their 
arms horizontally extended, until they become 
perfectly exhausted. Sometimes the weaker 
women faint and go into hysterical convulsions, 
and the exercise is kept up uutil the assembly 
are compelled to stop.from want of strength to 

receed. 

The Shakers defend this singular method of 
worshiping God by referring, as everybody else 
does, for authority to the Bible. They assert 
that the exercise of dancing was expressly insti- 
tuted by God, as a part of his public worship, 
and that the Deity had expressed himself 
pleased with that form of his worship. Thus 
they quote such passages as the following: 
“© clap your hands all ye people; shout unto 
God with the voice of triumph. Sing unto the 
Lord a new song. Let the children of Zion be 
joyful in their King; let them praise His name 
in the dance. Again I will build thee, and thou 
shalt be built, O virgin of Israel! thou shalt 
again be adorned with thy tablets, and shall go 
forth in the dances of them that make merry. 
Then shall the virgins rejoice in the dance, both 
young men and old together.” Such texts as 
these the Shakers regard as furnishing suffi- 
cient authority to prove the propriety of mak- 
ing dancing a leading feature in public worship. 
They also hold that they ought to glorify God 
with all the organs of their body; and hence 
their hands and feet should be allowed to come 
in for a share of the duty. They think that if 
the mind be earnestly engaged it religious emo- 
tions, the intimate connection between the mind 
and body will necessarily lead to activity and com- 
motion of body at the same time. 

The religious doctrines entertained by the 
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Shakers are as peculiar as their form of worshiy 
As to their external association, they have fox 
leading ideas: 1. Community of property. 
Celibacy of the members. 3. Non-existence ¢ 
any priesthood. 4. The use of the dance in pub 
lic worship. Their rules for the admission 9 
members require that all who unite with them 
should do it voluntarily; that none are per 
mitted to do so without a clear understanding 9 
the obligations which they assume ; no consider 
ation of property is allowed to influence the a 
mission ; whoever wish to join them must fir 
pay all their debts and obligations of every kind 
any person who wishes to withdraw from th 
cOmmunity may at any time do so. ; 

Among the doctrines which they hold are 
following: that the first resurrection has alread 
come, and now ie the time for Christians to judge 
themselves ; that they now possess the power ta 
heal the sick, to raise the dead, and to cast ow 
devils ; that they can hold intercourse with am 
gels and departed spirits; that they can speak 
with divers tongues in public worship ; tha 
celibacy is a higher and purer form of Christian 
life, without the practice of which Christian 
cannot attain to full perfection of character ; and 
that the future punishment of the wicked is no 
eternal (in this respect they are Universalists. 
They also deny the doctrine of the imputation 
of Adam’s son to his posterity, and that of elee 
tion and reprobation. The most important com 
munities of the Shakers are to be found at Union 
Village and Beaver Creek, in Ohio, at Pleasat 
Hill, in Kentucky; at West Union, in Indiana, 
and at Economy, in Pennsylvania. Their whole 
number of members in the United States is 
about four thousand. 


THe Avrora BorEatis.—There was a beau- 
tiful scene presented in the heavens last evening, 
as. wonderful as it was sublime: we mean the 
Aurora Borealis, or the northern light, a phe 
nomenon of surpassing beauty and rare occur- 


rence. Shortly after twilight it commenced at 
the northern horizon, and gradually extended 
along the whole heaven. The effect was most 
beautiful. At first the evening was as clear as 
when the moon is shining, or the sun about to 
rise. Presently the sky became of a light green 
color, interspersed with rays of scarlet and pur- 
ple. Ata few minutes past nine it reached the 
climax of its splendor, and presented a scene 
magnificent beyond conception. Directly over. 
head, as it were, was the focus of the light, from 
which diverged, in all directions, long, nebulous, 
translucent flakes of scarlet, green and purple 
light, extending over the heavens from the north 
to the east and west. There were all the colors 
of the rainbow blended in most harmonious gran- 
deur. In about a half hour the scene changed, 
and the sky was covered, as it were, with a broad 
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mantle of deep purple. The scene, at this time, 

s sublime almost to terror. Every thing ap- 
peared tinged with the peculiar purple glare that 
mmanated from the heavens. People wondered 
and gazed. Thousands of superstitious citizens 
thought the world was about to close, or that 
there was to be a pestilence, famine, or desola- 
ting war.— Exchange Paper. 


THE EFFECT OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


New York, August 29th.—The superintend- 
ent of the Canadian Telegraph Company’s lines, 
telegraphs as follows in relation to the effect of 
the aurora borealis last night :— 

“T never, in an experience of fifteen years in 
working telegraph lines, witnessed anything like 
the extraordinary effect of the aurora borealis, 
between Quebec and Father Point, last night. 
The line was in most perfect order, and well 
skilled operators worked incessantly from eight 
o'clock last evening until ten o’clock this morn- 
ing, to get over in an intelligible form about 
four hundred words of the report per steamer 
Indian, for the Associated Press, and at the latter 
hour so completely were the wires under the in- 
fluence of the aurora borealis that it was found 
utterly impossible to communicate between the 
telegraph stations, and the line had to be closed.” 

The same difficulty prevailed as far south as 
Washington. . 

Boston, Aug. 29th.—Dispatches from various 
and distant localities, describe the appearance of 
the aurora borealis, last night, as more brilliant, 
and of longer duration, than it has appeared for 
twenty years. 


The Auroral influence was so strong on Friday 
morning, that the Telegraph line between Boston 
and Portland cut off their batteries and worked 
for several hours by this power alone. 


TO CLEAR A ROOM OF MOSQUITOES. 


A writer in a South Carolina paper says : 

I have tried the following, and find that it 
“works like acharm.” Take of gum camphora 
piece about one-third the size of an egg, evapor- 
ate by placing it in a tin vessel, and hold it over 
a lamp or candle, taking care that it does not ig- 
nite. The smoke will soon fill the room, and ex- 
pel the mosquitoes. 

One night, not long since, I was terribly an- 
noyed by them, when I thought of and tried the 
above, after which I neither saw nor heard them 
that night, and next morning there was not one 
to be found in the room, though the window had 
been left open all night. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tas Norta American TELEGRAPH ASSOCIATION was 
in session in New York city on the 2nd inst. We un- 
derstand that the Association, whieh embraces all the 
leading telegraph lines of the country, excepting two, 
have under consideration several propositions which 


are calculated to effect changes in the business of tele- 
graphing between the North and South upon the sea- 
board. 


Progress or Pusiic ImprovemMENTS IN HonoLULU.— 
The Advertiser chronicles numerous improvements in 
Honolulu. It says:— Its growtb, though slow, is 
steady and permanent. Those who glance back ten 
years, and compare the town of 1849 with that of 1859, 
will need no illustration of the changes. Substantial 
and durable edifices, costing fiom $5000 to $40,000, 
now stand where then there were either grass huts or 
vacant spaces. Queen street was then a beach, the 
ripples washing the shore where now Severance’s store 
and the market stand. Tue barbor has assumed & 
commercial look—wharves now standing over the for- 
mer inconvenient beach, aud every year the wharf fa- 
cilities will be extended, so that eventually the harbor 
will be encompassed with wharves. These will all in 
time needed, for we are among those who believe that 
(let croakers say what they may) the business of the 
port will continue to increase. 


JapaN.—It appears from a late letter from Japan 
that, in consequence of a misunderstanding with Con- 
sul-General Harris, the Japanese Government now re- 
fuses tosend commissioners to Washington to exchange 
the ratification of its treaty with the United States. 


A Goop Inga.—There is in Ohio a State farm, es- 
tablished for the reformation of juvenile offenders. 
The farm is carried on upon a large scale, and the va- 
grant boys of the cities, who would otherwise be in- 
mates of prisons, are there taught to support themselves 
at a business which never fails to yield a good return 
to labor. It is said that the employment of farming 
is so congenial to the active habits of the boys, that 
they take great delight in ityand cease to regard the 
establishment az a place of restraint upon them, and 
seldom break any of its rules. There are eighty boys 
in it at present. The system has its different grades of 
honor, and its badges, and when a boy bas reached 
the highest grade, and worn for a specific time, and 
with approbation, the highest badge, he is honorably 
dismissed to his home and parents, and has ® passport 
into any career of usefulness which he may choose; 
his transgressions are not rewembered against Lim. 
An establishment of this kind appears to us to he the 
best of all kinds of reformatory schools, and might be 
adgpted in every State with advantage.— Ledger. 


IxpustriaL Scuoot or Rerorm —Messrs. Editors: 
In your paper of Saturday, you call attention to an 
establishment in Ohio, for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders. Your article concludes with these words: 
‘An establishment of this kind appears to us to be 
the best of all kinds of reformatory schools, and might 
be adopted in every State with advantage.” I am hap- 
py to inform and your numerous readers, that meas- 
ures are being taken to establish a similar institution 
in our State. Last winter an act of incorporation was 
secured, and in the spring several meetings of the 
managers were held in this city. In a few months 
vigorous efforts will be made, in various parts of the 
State, to enlist public sympathy in favor of the move- 
ment, and we are confident our citizens will not be 
backward in promoting the welfare of the “ Penn In- 
dustrial School of Reform.” * Gee 


Worts Knowine—Ir Trozs.—Wm. L. Morgan, of 
Pottsville, Warren Co., Indiana, says that seed from 
the butt-end of an ear of corn will ripen its product 
all at the same time, and some three weeks earlier than 
seed frcm the little end of the same ear. He recom- 
mends farmers always to break their seed corn ears 
in two in the middle, and use the butt-ends only for 
seed. 
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Cotorep Persoxs 1n Lovistana.—An announcement 
is made at New Orleans, that from the first of Septem- 
ber next, all the free persons of color arriving in that 
city, must immediately be lodged in jail, and there re- 
main until the departure of the boat or vessel on which 
they came. Tuis is in virtue of a law passed by the 
last Legislature. 


Suir Raitway.—A project for a ship railway from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea has been broached. 
Ships are to be lifted by hydraulic power, and trans- 
ported across the Isthmus in cradles, resting on five 
lines of railway, at twenty miles an hour. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Meau.— There is no inquiry for Flour for 
shipment, and the sale ure confined to the wants. The 
trade at $4 50 a $5 per barrel for old stock, and fresh 
superfine ; $5 a $5 50 for extras, and $5 624 a $6 50 
fore ‘amily and fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye 
Flour vu: Co.n Meal. We quote the former at $3 75, and 
the lat.<; $3 50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is in fair request. Sales of 300 bush- 
els good and prime red at $1 17a$1 19 per bushel. 
White ranges from $1 20, a $1 25 for common and 
prime ; 600 bushels choice Kentucky white sold at 
$135. The market is nearly bare of Rye. Sales of 
Delaware at 72 cents, and Pennsylvania at 75 cents. 
There is a fair amount of Corn offering. Sales of 4,000 
bushels yellow at 784 a 79 cts. afloat and in store. 
Oats are dull; sales of 1500 bushels prime new Del- 
aware at 34 cts. per bushel. Old Pennsylvania are 
steady at 37 cents. A small lot of fair new Barley 
sold at 70 cents. 

Sreeps.—Cloverseed is unchanged; small sales at 
5 50a$5 75 per 64 los. Timothy is worth $2 374 
2 $2 75 per bushel. Flakseed is worth $1 62. 


a woes ACADEMY, Kennett Squares, Chester Co., 


4 Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils«f both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10 mouth next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latjn, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
orto WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
RUTHANNA JACKSON, ) 

or to Maaate B. JaAcgson, Assistants, 
Cranes B. Lameory, ) 

9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

_AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It isintended to com- 
mence the next Session of tbis Institution on the Ist of 
11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks; no ex- 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages, 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG 


JT MEN AND BOYS.—The nest session of this In- | 


‘titution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 
“59, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and 
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no extras. 


For further information application 
be made to 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. O., 
8 mo. 13—2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa, 
LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FQ 
. YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winte 
Session 11 mo Ist. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks. 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 273 m. 


For partie 


fSHE BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FOR 
Feirnts, will be reopened the 14th.of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks, The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Drawe 
ing. Terms $60. 

For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOOK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 


wo Fe 
8mo. 27 3m. 





\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad-« 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra, 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHUOL, FOR GIRLS. 
The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth mouth, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction emb:aces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further particu- 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 


B_rry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 





vig ee oa . 
UCKS COUNTY MALE-AND FEMALE ACADE.- 


MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such a8 are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payadle, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 5¢ cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Volors, Monochromatic, Colored®Crayons, Ori- 

ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading. 
| Books.ohly; furnished free of charge. Otber books 
| furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
| care tdksn of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 
Principal. 
Attlebors’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank. 
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